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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

1 believe that this very consciousness that other people 
have exaggerated or romanced has led him to this determi- 
nation to say no more than he knows; to distrust his im- 
agination for fear it may cheat him. 

IVoodrow Wilson, by this poet in Poetry for Septem- 
ber, may be a sign that he has learned or remembered bet- 
ter. It is worth less to repeat what men say than to show 
what they are; and if a man's writing is worth anything, 
his imagination is worth more — the last thing and maybe 
the only thing that is new, and that we can take his word 
for. H. L. Davis 

ROBERT BRIDGES ONCE MORE 

October and Other Poems, by Robert Bridges. Knopf. 

England's laureates seem to feel obliged to spend part of 
their verse on patriotism, and perhaps that obligation goes 
with the job. Robert Bridges has undertaken it dutifully, 
that is all. Such a man can not hold a passion in common 
with so many people; he writes it out like a lesson. 

His first book was The Growth of Love, and from that 
to October his verse has kept to its own banks. He owes 
nothing to the immense alteration in English poetry — effect 
and intention — which have come in since. Even the pas- 
sion o{ love was a little bookish and cautious in him from the 
start, maybe because it seemed overly common, maybe be- 
cause he used it only as a symbol for passion in thought, 
for which Narcissus and The Philosopher and His Love 
have found a more exact symbol : 
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Robert Bridges Once More 

Madest escape in life desirous 
To embroider her thin-spun robe. 

He seems scarcely to care sometimes, as if assured of 
an exact correspondence between words and his thoughts; 
so October, and In der Fremde and The Flowering Tree 
are too sweet and not wilful enough. Or else I got used 
to their beauty from other poems a long time ago, and take 
these without feeling any new presence. H. L. Davis 

A CRITIC OF POETRY 

The Sacred Wood, by T. S. Eliot. Methuen, London. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

In view of the hostility to criticism which is characteristic 
of some American writers, is it not paradoxical that an 
American poet should publish in London the most stimu- 
lating and thoughtful book of criticism of the year? 

Probably one of the most vicious and stupid ideas of 
psuedo-criticism, one of the most destructive of healthy 
creative impulses, is the error that art or literature is a 
matter of mere fashion. The assumption is that a gener- 
ation is interested — ought to be interested — in the litera- 
ture of that generation; that all other literature is "dead" 
and hampering. On the other hand is the pedagogical point 
of view which accepts the past and is utterly blind to the 
present. Mr. Eliot's essay, Tradition and the Individual 
Talent, defines carefully his own correct position, unaffected 
by either the journalistic or the pedagogical error. Let us 
hear him speak: 
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